In the period following the Civil War, a new reform movement gathered momentum. The new philosophy emphasized rehabilitation rather than punishment in the treatment of offenders. Rehabilitation was formally adopted as the goal of penology by the first Prison Congress in 1870 in its Declaration of Principles. Key aspects of the rehabilitation ideology laid out in the Declaration of Principles include the following premises: (1) punishment should be administered according to the needs of the offender rather than the seriousness of the act; (2) sentences should be indeterminate rather than fixed in order to give prisoners an incentive for participating in their own reformation, to permit the extended imprisonment of incorrigibles, and to allow decisions concerning release to be made on the basis of rehabilitative criteria; (3) offenders should be classified and separated in prison on the basis of age, sex, and seriousness of their crimes; (4) education and industrial training should become essential elements in a program of rehabilitation; rewards rather than punishment should be used whenever'possible to produce desired behavior change; (5) institutional treatment should be supplemented by assistance for the offender returning to the community; and (6) prevention rather than confinement should be employed whenever possible to reduce crime (Henderson 1910). In sum, this new correctional movement was characterized by optimism about the possibility of rehabilitating individuals, an emphasis on treating the individual offender according to his or her needs, and the reaffirmation of the belief in the institution as the most effective means of reclaiming individuals.
Although by the turn of the century reformatories and industrial training schools had demonstrated little more success in reforming offenders or reducing crime than their predecessors, the belief that rehabilitation rather than punishment should be the goal of correctional policy stood virtually unchallenged for the first half of the twentieth century.
Early twentieth-century criminal justice reformers devised two important innovations to implement their rehabilitative goals: probation, to permit those involved in only minor offenses to remain in the community, and a separate juvenile court, to protect, assist, and control rather than punish children. By the middle of the century, all the states had established probation services and juvenile courts. Between 1920 and 1960, changes in penal institutions were limited; the rhetoric of rehabilitation became widespread.
News reports of skyrocketing crime rates and widespread social unrest in the early 1960s once again led to public concern with crime control and correctional policies. The rehabilitative ideal and the effectiveness of rehabilitation programs both inside penal institutions and in the community were questioned. In the 1970s this criticism multiplied, although critics of rehabilitation now speak in a variety of voices.